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PICTS AND SCOTS. 

Tue Scots, who were an Irish sept, crossed 
in the fourth century to Argyle, to which 
in the sixth century they were still restricted. 
Till nearly the close of the tenth century 
the term Scotia always denotes, not what 
we now call Scotland, but Ireland. Only 
after the twelfth century does it become 
the name of the whole of the modern 
kingdom. Kenneth mac Alpin absorbed the 
kingdom of the Picts in the ninth century, 
to which the Lothians, part of the kingdom 
of Strathclyde, and the Norwegian earldom 
of Caithness were afterwards added. The 
old Pictish kingdom incorporated by the 
Scots embraced the whole territory north of 
the Forth and east of the Grampians from 
Fife to Caithness, where the name Pentland 
Frith shows that when the Scandinavians 
arrived in the Orkneys, the mainland to 
the south (Caithness and Sutherland) still 
belonged to the Pictish kingdom. The name 
of the Pentland Hills, however,is from another 
source. The scanty remains of their lan- 
guage, their savagery, and their practice of 
tattooing themselves, all indicate that the 
Picts did not belong to the Aryan family of 


nations. If any doubt remained it would | it was a language of the Cymric class, and 


be set at rest by their custom of inheritance 
through females, which is essentially non- 
Aryan, though found among the Etruscans, 
the Todas, and other non-Aryan races. It 
shows that paternity must have been un- 
certain, a manifest survival of polyandry, 
if not of a primitive tribal community of 
women. Any such custom was abhorrent 
to the Aryans, as is shown by the same name 
for father-in-law being found in every branch 
of Aryan speech,, aaa that for daughter-in- 
law being nearly as widely spread, con- 
clusive evidences that the institution of 
marriage and orderly family arrangements 
prevailed among the undivided Aryans. Such 
terms are unknown among savages. 

Hence there is reason for the conjecture 
that Macbeth was not a usurper, but the 
lawful sovereign. He was a Pict, Mormaer 
of Moray, a purely Pictish realm. His mar- 
riage would give him a legitimate title to 
the throne, since his wife Gruoch was the 
granddaughter of Kenneth mac Dubh, Kin 
of Alban, and a descendant of Kennet 
mac Alpin. Duncan, the usurper, was not 
murdered, but was slain in battle by the 
Picts, who were rightly struggling to be free. 
Macbeth had a tranquil and prosperous 
reign of seventeen years, showing that his 
claim was acknowledged by his Pictish sub- 
jects. 

’ The question next arises, What do we know 
of the Sanne of the Picts? In the ‘ Chro- 
nicles of the Picts and Scots’ and in the ‘ Book 
of Deer’ we have lists of Pictish kings and 
many Pictish names. Besides this, there are 
sixteen inscriptions, all but one in Ogam. 
We have also some relics of the language 
which still survive. There are personal names, 
such as Ungust, which has become Angus, 
and Fergus, which is familiar to us in the 
surname Ferguson, and local names of the 
Pictish provinces, among them Fife, Athole, 
Buchan, and the first syllable of Caithness, to 
which we may add Albany, Caledonia, and 
Britain, names which are all difficult to ex- 
jlain from Celtic sources. There are also in 
Fife and Perthshire two hundred names be- 
ginning with Pit or Pet, a Pictish word mean- 
ing “a portion of land,” as Pitlochrie, Pit- 
rarrie, Pitglas, Pitfour, Pitsligo, and Pitcairn. 
Vhen we find such forms as Pittencrief, 
Pittentaggart, Pittenweem, or Pittan-clerac, 
the second syllable is believed to be the 
suftixed article, a usage foreign to Aryan 
languages, except where it has been intro- 
duced from Illyrian or some non-Aryan 
tongue. This is the opinion of Dr. Rhys as 
to the affinities of Pictish. Dr. Stokes thought 
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| 
Mr. Skene believed it was Gaelic, but their 
arguments were drawn from loan-words, with ‘L’Oiseau blessé d'une Fléche.’ In 


which Pictish abounds. 
The precise time at which Pictish was re- 
jlaced by Gaelic is difficult to determine. 


he change had not begun in the year 565, | 


when St. Columba had to use an interpreter 


when preaching to the Northern Picts ; but | 


it probably began in 844, when Kenneth mac 
Alpin became king of the Picts, and it may 
have taken two centuries. At the council of 
1074 the clergy could only speak Gaelic, and 
hence we pom. hs that the process was then 
complete. 

The last question is whether any traces of 
the Picts still remain. In his Rhind Lectures 
Dr. Rhys maintained that the dialect of Aber- 
deenis infected with Pictish phonology. There 
is little doubt that the clans of Pictavia, like 
those of Mackenzie, Fraser, Ross, and Mack- 
intosh, distinguished by dark curly hair 
and dolichocephalic heads, usually without 
lobes to the ears, and with the septum of the 
nose sloping upwards, are nearly purely 
Pictish ; while the Western clans, such as 
Macgregor, Campbell, and perhaps Mac- 
Donald and MacDougal, with light hair, 
yellow or reddish, and Soacherenntelie heads, 
are of Scottish blood. 

The Picts are doubtless of the same race 
as the long-barrow people who inhabited 
England in the Neolithic age prior to the 
arrival of the Celts, who were ultimately of 
Berber affinities. On pp. 71, 72, of ‘The 
Origin of the Aryans’ I have pictured the two 
types of skull, Pictish and Celtic. Having an 
attendant from a Pictish clan, this has struck 
me forcibly, and induced me to send this note. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


BYRONIANA. 
(Concluded from p. 207.) 

9. ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ 
The parallel between Byron and Waller as 
regards the “eagle” simile has been already 
noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ (9 5. iv. 11, 57, and pre- 
viously). Galt seems to speak of Byron’s 
simile as “ filched” from We ler ; and Colton, 
in his ‘ Lacon,’ says, “evidently taken from 
Waller.” But Mr. Yarpuey in ‘N. & has 
referred us to the common source, A!sop’s 
fable of ‘The Eagle and the Arrow,’ or some 
Greek poet who himself may have been in- 
debted to Asop ; and even Colton allows that 
Byron had as great a right to go to the foun- 
tain head as Waller. Perhaps a diligent 
search might find many instances of the use 
of this fable by other writers. Two may here 


be added. 
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One is by La Fontaine, ‘ Fables,’ ii. 6, 
this a 
more general turn is given to the thought, 
and the main point, that the feather was the 
bird’s own, is obscured. The other is by 
Orinda (Mrs. Katherine Philips) in her poem 
‘On Controversies in Religion.’ She writes: 

Religion, which true policy befriends, 

Designed by God to serve man’s noblest ends, 

Is by that old Deceiver’s subtle play 

Made the chief party in its own decay, 

And meets that eayle’s destiny whose breast 

Felt the same shaft which his own feathers drest. 

10. In the same satire, after his attack on 
Wordsworth, Byron deals a thrust at Cole- 
ridge in reference to his lines entitled ‘To a 
Young Ass’:— 

Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 

The bard who soars to elegize an ass. 

So well the subject suits his noble mind, 

He brays, the laureate of the long-eared kind. 

In Murray’s ‘Byron’ (1837) this note is 
appended to the fourth line: * Thus altered 
by Lord Byron in his last revision of the 
Satire. In all former editions the line 
read 

A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
But the annotator omits to add that the 
suppressed line was taken almost verbatim 
from Garrick, ‘Prologue on Quitting the 
Stage in 1776. Bartlett helps us to the 
source of the proverbial line, and gives 
the couplet 

Their cause I plead —plead it in heart and mind ; 

A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind. 

11. ‘The Two Foscari’:— 

That malad 

Which calls up green and native fields to view 

From the rough deep, &c. 

This description of the “calenture” is 
compared with one by Swift, in a note to the 
passage in Murray’s ‘ Byron’ (1837). Other 
descriptions of, or allusions to, it occur in 
Dryden, ‘Conquest of Granada’; Cowper 
‘The Sofa’; —— Wordsworth, ‘The Brothers. 

12. ‘Don Juan,’ canto xi. stanza 1 :— 

When Bishop Berkeley said ‘‘ there was no matter,” 
And proved it—’twas no matter what he said. 
This quip may possibly have suggested a 
jeu desprit which appeared, I think, in 
Punch more than thirty years ago :— 

What is matter ?—Never mind ! 

What is mind ?—No matter ! 

13. ‘Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ :— 

Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye. 
This is evidently modelled on Milton’s line 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven, 
the fourfuld emphasis in its distribution 
being tke same in both, although the dis- 
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tributed tone of it in the respective contrasts 
is different. 

14. In the same poem, towards the end, the 
line 

And though I hope not hence unscathed to go 
is, perhaps, an intentional echo of Scott 
(‘ Marmion,’ vi. 14), 

And hop’st thou hence unscathed to go? 
but the usual marks of quotation are want- 
ing. Twenty previous lines of the satire 
are concerned with this poem of Scott’s. 

15. ‘Childe Harold, iv. 127. “Cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” is verbatim from ‘ Mac- 
beth, IIT. iv., and probably used, with the 
freedom commonly exercised in the employ- 
ment of Shakspearian phrases, as a sort of 
household word. 

16. ‘The Dream,’ part ii. :— 

He had ceased 
To live within himself: she was his life. 


had said of “ the influence of natural objects” 
on the Boy supposed to represent himself :— 
His spirit drank 

The spectacle: sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 

His animal being ; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 

* Excursion,’ book i. 

The ‘ Excursion’ was published in 1814. The 
date of Byron’s poem is 1816. 

17. The opening words of the same poem : 

Our life is twofold : Sleep hath its own world— 
recall Wordsworth’s line in the third of the 
sonnets on ‘ Personal Talk’ :— 

Dreams, books, are each a world, &e. ; 
but the resemblance is probably a simple 
coincidence. 

18. Macaulay, in his essay on Moore’s 
‘Life of Lord Byron,’ has some interesting 
remarks on this poet as compared with 
Wordsworth. He thinks that Byron founded 
what may be called an exoteric Lake school, 
and was the interpreter between Wordsworth 
and the multitude. We cannot help regret- 
ting that frequent “sneering” at Wordsworth, 
to which Macaulay also alludes. Examples 
of this may be seen in ‘ Don Juan, iii. 93-100; 
in ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ ; 
in an epigram on p. 574 of Murray’s ‘ Byron’ ; 
and in ‘ Versicles’ on p. 569 of the same work. 

Matthew Arnold, in his ‘ Memorial Verses, 
April, 1850,’ says of Byron :— 

He taught us little; but our soul 
Had fe/t him like the thunder’s roll. 
The same poem contrasts the “force” of 
Byron with the “sage mind” of Goethe and 
the “healing power” of Wordsworth. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


REGIMENTAL NICKNAMES OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 
(Concluded from p. 226.) 

The “Old Sixteenth” is a name for the 
Bedfordshire Regiment. 

“Old Straws” is a name for the 7th 
Hussars. “Old Stubborns” was the nick- 
name of the 45th (Sherwood Foresters). 

The “Old Toughs” was the nickname of 
the 2nd Battalion of the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers. 

“Orange Lilies” was a name for the former 
35th, which was largely recruited in Ulster, 
but is now part of the Royal Sussex Regiment. 

The 4th Hussars were sometimes styled 
“Paget’s Irregular Horse.” “This,” says 
Col. Cooper King, “was from its loose drill 
after its return from India.” They were 
with Lord George Paget in the famous 


What Byron says of his first love, Wordsworth | charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 


The armour of the Household Cavalry is 
responsible for their nickname of “ Patent 
Safeties.” 


“ Peacemakers ” 


was a name given to the 


| Bedfordshire Regiment when it had, for a 


long time, not been on active service. 


“Piceadilly Butchers” was the nickname 
given to the Household Cavalry, for their 
share in the suppression of a riot early in the 
century. 

“Pigs” was the name given to the 76th, 
now the Duke of Wellington’s West Riding 
Regiment. This designation was not  in- 
tended to be disrespectful, but arose from 
a resemblance, real or fancied, of the Indian 
badges of the elephant to animals better 
known in this country. 

The men of the Lincolnshire Regiment 
were nicknamed the “ Poachers ”—no doubt 
in allusion to the famous old ballad of the 
‘Lincolnshire Poacher,’ 

The Royal Scots are known as “Pontius 
Pilate’s Bodyguards,” a designation which 
seems to claim somewhat undue antiquity 
even for a regiment that may have med 
formed from the bodyguards of the Scottish 
kings. 

The “ Poona Guards” is a name given to 
the East Yorkshire Regiment, on account of 
services at that place. 

The Duke of C.mbridge’s Own Middlesex 
Regiment includes the former 77th, known 
as the “ Pothooks,” from the resemblance of 
the figures to the “ pothooks ” made in learn- 
ing to write. 

The 11th Hussars are “Prince Albert’s 
Own,” having formed his guard of honour 
from Dover to Canterbury before his mar- 
riage. 
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The “Prince of Orange’s Own” was a 
nickname for the former 35th, now part of 
the Royal Sussex Regiment. 

The South Staffordshire Regiment in a 
long stay at Malta gained the nickname of 
“Pump and Tortoise.” 

The “ Ragged Brigade” is a nickname for 
the 13th Hussars. 

“Ramnugger Boys” is the favourite nick- 
name of the 14th Hussars, in memory of that 
hard-fought field. 

The “Rangers” is the common name for 
the Connaught Rangers. 

The Cheshire Regiment began in the middle 
of the last century to wear a red uniform, 
and hence were styled the “Red Knights ”— 
a name also given to the 16th Lancers. 

The Buffs or East Kent Regiment have 
been called “ Resurrectionists,” from the fact 
that at Albuera they were broken up by the 
Polish Lancers, but succeeded in reforming. 

The “ Rollickers” was a nickname for the 
89th, now the Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

The 2nd Dragoon Guards are known by 
the odd nickname of “Rusty Buckles,” a 
phrase of unknown origin. 

The “ Royal Americans” was the name of 
the former 60th, now the King’s Royal Rifles. 

“ Royal Canadians” is a name rather than 
a nickname. The Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Canadians now form part of the Leinster 
Regiment. 

he Hampshire Regiment is the former 
37th and 67th. The latter was known as 
the “ Royal Tigers,” from its badge. 

“St. Senate ” is a designation for the 
8th Hussars, from the name of a commander 
in 1745. 

The Grenadier Guards are known as the 
“ Sandbags.” 

The “Sanguinary Sweeps” was the nick- 
name of the King’s Royal Rifles, formerly the 
60th. The allusion was to the red facings on 
a dark costume. 

The Dorsetshire Regiment is the former 
39th and 54th conjoined. The 39th was 
known as “ Sankey’s Horse.” 

The Worcestershire Regiment includes the 
former 36th, known as the “Saucy Greens.” 

The Essex Regiment includes the former 
56th, who were called the “Saucy Pompeys.” 
“Pompey” was a shortening of “Pompa- 
dour,” the name of the facings, which were 
purple, the favourite colour of the mistress 
of Louis XIV. 

The “Saucy Seventh” is an obvious nick- 
name for the 7th Hussars. 

The “Saucy Sixth” is the nickname of the 
Warwickshire Regiment. 


landers) were called by the French “Sauvages 
d’Ecosse.” 

“Seven-and-sixpence” as a name for the 
Duke of Wellington’s West Riding Regiment 
originated in the regimental number of the 
former 76th. 

The present Sherwood Foresters inherit 
the name from the 45th. 

“Shiners” is a name for the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers. 

“Skillingers” is a name for the Innis- 
killing Dragoons. 

“Slashers ” was the significant name of the 
former 28th, now a part of the Gloucester- 
shire Regiment. 

The “Sleepy Queen’s” is a name given to 
the Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment. 

The East Yorkshire Regiment has the nick- 
name of “Snappers.” 

The “Springers” is a name given to the 
Lincolnshire Regiment. The 62nd (Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Wiltshire) are said to have had 
the same sobriquet in the war of the 
American Revolution. 

“Staffordshire Knots” is an obvious nick- 
name for the South Staffordshire Regiment. 

The Northamptonshire Regiment includes 
the 58th, who were known as the “Steel- 
backs.” This is said to refer to the stoicism 
with which the men endured the floggings 
that were then a main and discreditable 
method for maintaining discipline. The 
same name was given to the 57th (Duke 
of Cambridge’s Own Middlesex Regiment). 

The 7th Dragoon Guards are styled “ Straw- 
boots,” a designation said to be due to their 
share in suppressing some riots among farm 
labourers. It is also applied to the 7th 
Hussars. 

The 12th Lancers are known as the “Supple 
Twelfth.” 

“Sweeps” is a name for the Rifle Brigade, 
and for the 95th (Sherwood Foresters). 

The Princess Louise’s Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders are composed of the former 
9lst and 93rd Regiments. The “Thin Red 
Line” has been their honourable designation 
since Balaclava. They have a grand military 
history. A detachment of the 9lst went 
down in the Birkenhead, refusing, with 
splendid courage, to imperil the safety of the 
boats which were laden with women and 
children. No regiment can claim a more 
heroic action than this calm self-sacrifice. 

The “ Three Tens” was a nickname of the 
former 30th, now the East Lancashire Regi- 
ment. 

“Tichborne’s Own” is a nickname for the 
6th Dragoon Guards, because the real Sir 


The famous Black Watch (Royal High- 


Roger Tichborne was a member of the corps. 
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The Leicestershire Regiment are styled 
“Tigers,” because they wear the tiger badge 
as a sign of service in India. 

“Tin Bellies” is a derisory allusion to the 
armour worn by the Household Cavalry. 

The East Lancashire Regiment includes 
the former 30th, which had the obvious 
nickname of “ Treble X’s.” 

The Border Regiment is made up of the 
former 34th and 55th Regiments. The latter 
was known as the “Two Fives.” 

The “ Two Fours ” is the name of the former 
44th, now the Essex Regiment. 

The Lancashire Fusiliers, formerly the 20th 
Regiment, were nicknamed “Two Tens.” 

The Cheshire Regiment was styled the 
“Two Twos,” because it was the 22nd. 

The “ Vein-Openers” was the suggestive 
title of the 29th, now the Worcestershire 
Regiment. 

The “Virgin Mary’s Guards” is a name 
for the 7th Dragoon Guards, which originated 
in the circumstance that in the reign of 
George II. they acted with the army of the 
Archduchess Marie of Austria. 

“Wardour’s Regiment” was the name of 
the 41st, now part of the Welsh Regiment. 

“Warwickshire Lads” is an appropriate 
designation for the Warwickshire Regiment. 

The Royal Marine Artillery are known as 
the “ Water Gunners.” 

The Loyal North Lancashire Regiment 
includes the former 47th, known as “Wolfe’s 
Own,” in allusion to its services at Quebec. 

“Yellow - banded Robbers” is a nickname 
for Prince Albert’s Somersetshire Light 
Infantry. 

The East Surrey Regiment has from the 
former 31st the name of “Young Buffs.” 
George II. is said to have exclaimed at Det- 
tingen, “ Well done, old Buffs!” and when 
told that it was not the 3rd Foot, he replied, 
“Well done, young Buffs, then !” 

The 7th Hussars have been known as 
“Young Eyes,” but why is a mystery that 
Tommy Atkins has not revealed. 

The present war in South Africa may not 
improbably add to the number and piquancy 
of regimental nicknames. The present rough 
catalogue may at least form the basis of an 
exhaustive list of these curious designations. 

It will be seen that the army nicknames 
are of the most varied character. Some are 
mere allusions, some territorial, some com- 

limentary, and some are quite the reverse. 
Some are enigmatical, and have their origin 
in forgotten incidents ; and if some of them 
are roughly satirical, there are but few that 
ean be regarded as ill-natured or offensive. 
Each regiment has its own traditions, and if 


the “Minden Boys” and the “Ramnugger 


Boys” cherish the memory of the fields on 
which they gained their names, the “ Lambs,” 
“Lions,” and “Sweeps” will be equally con- 
servative of their designations. The “ terri- 
torialism ” of the army will bring the local 
element in the regimental names into greater 
prominence ; but although this may lead to 
the discontinuance of some, it will probably 
not obliterate the more striking of the 
military nicknames. Wriitam E. A. Axon, 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


ProrosED ALTERATION IN THE Rvusstan 
CaLENDAR.—It is stated that the Russian 
Government are proposing to effect an altera- 
tion in their pk nee the dates in which, 
since the end of last February, have differed 
thirteen days from those of Western Europe 
and America. We are, however, told they 
do not propose to adopt the Gregorian 
reckoning, but to bring into use a scheme 
more simple and more accurate, and to 
invite other nations to accept this. It is 
then to be presumed that the plan in 
question is that of dropping a leap-year 
regularly each 128th year, which would 
keep the calendar right and in accordance 
with the true length of the tropical year for 
80,000 years. Obviously this is far more 
simple than the Gregorian rule, which is 
this. Drop a leap-year in each year the 
number of which is divisible by 100, unless 
it is also divisible by 400. This would keep 
the calendar right for over 3,000 years ; but 
if it were further modified by dropping a 
leap-year in each year the number of which 
is divisible by 4,000, it would preserve the 
year in accordance with its true length for 
100,000 years. So that the modified Gregorian 
rule, with an exception of an exception of 
an exception, would be scarcely more accurate 
than the above simple rule, according to 
which the next leap-year dropped, after the 
present one, would be 2028. To prove its 
accuracy, it is only necessary to point out 
that it implies having, in every period of 
128 years, 97 common years of 365 days each, 
and 31 bissextile years of 366 days each. 
This makes in all 46,751 days in 128 years, or 
the average length of a year 365°24219 days, 
which differs only in the fifth decimal place 
from the true length of a tropical year. 

But if the Russian Government conclude 
to adopt this mode of reckoning, it will still 
become a question when they will commence. 
When Pope Gregory XILL reformed the Julian 
calendar in 1582 (and his plan was followed 
in England in 1752), he carried the alteration 
back to the date of the Council of Nicza, so 
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as to make the vernal equinox fall on the 
same day as it did then, and to do this it 
was necessary to strike ten days out of the 
calendar. The year 1600 was not a leap-year 
according to either system of reckoning ; but 
as 1700 was not by the Gregorian rule and 
was by the Julian, when the former rule was 
adopted in England in 1752, eleven days had 
to be dropped. After 1800 (which was also a 
leap-year by the Julian rule and not by the 
Gregorian) the Russian calendar differed by 
twelve days from ours, and from this year 
(1900) it differs by thirteen unless a change is 
now effected. W. T. Lyxn. 

Blackheath. 

First Eprtion or Moutire.—Of the first 
collected edition of Moliére’s ‘Works’ only 
two volumes are known, although it is gener- 


ally supposed that atileast five volumes were 

published. I have just purchased a first 

edition of ‘Le Sicilien ; ou, Amour Peintre,’ | 
1668, and between the title-page and first 
page of the text is,interleaved the following 
title- page :— 

**Les Oeuvres De Monsieur De Moliere. Tome 
Troisiesme. [Woodcut.] !A Paris chez Jean Ribou 
au palais vis a vis la Porte de la 8S. Chapelle 4 l'image 
S. Louis. M.pe.Lxvur. <Avee privilege du Roy.” 

As no other edition before 1673 contains 
more than two volumes, the above title-page 
must refer to the first collected edition of 
Moliére. MAuRICE JONAS. 


TaHeatricAL ANnEcpote.— The conflicting 
statements of history are well illustrated 
by the following anecdote as related by two 
reputable authorities, and worthy, I think, 
of a place in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ In the 
‘ Life of Fitz-Greene Haileck,’ thetAmerican 
post, written by James Grant Wilson, pub- 
ished by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1869, 
pp. 366-7, we read :— 

* Another Kemble anecdote, which Halleck re- 
lated to me with great gusto, was as follows, the 
dramatis persone being John Philip and Charles 
Kemble, and a son of the Emerald Isle; scene, 
Drury Lane Theatre, London. Thegifted brothers 
sat one night in theYpit, listening to a play written 
hy the ‘divine William.’ In the course of the 
evening Charles Kemble said to his brother, ‘I 
really think this is the best play for representation 
that Shakespeare ever wrote.’ No sooner had he 
made this remark, than a huge and red-headed, 
broad-shouldered, bull-necked, ferocious - looking 
Irishman, who sat immediately behind him, leaned 
forward, and tapped him on the shoulder to secure 
his attention. ‘I think, sir,’ he observed, with a | 
strong brogue, ‘ye said it was one Shakespeare | 
what wraught that play. It was nof Shakespeare, | 
sir, but my friend Linnard McNally what wraught 
that play.’ * Oh, sir,’ replied Charles Kemble, coolly, 
‘very well.’ A short time after this the Irishman | 
tapped him on the shoulder again. ‘ Do you belave, 


| sir, that it was my friend Linnard McNally what 
wraught that play?’ ‘Oh yes, certainly, sir, if you 
say so,’ was the peaceable reply. For a while 
the brothers remained unmolested; but at length 
Charles felt the heavy hand once more upon him, 
‘Your friend, what sits on your left side,’ ex- 
claimed the Irishman, ‘ don’t /ook as if he believed 
it was my friend Linnard McNally what wraught 
that play.’ This was too much for the Kembles; 
they rose and left the theatre together, not deeming 
it either pleasant or perfectly safe to remain in such 
belligerent society. Who the man was they never 
knew ; but the friend whom he was so determined 
to pass off as the greatest dramatic genius of every 
age was an obscure writer of plays and songs, who 
is entitled to remembrance only as the author of 
‘The Lass of Richmond Hill.’” 

Michael Kelly, in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ pub- 
lished by Colburn in 1826, 2 vols., at pp. 261-2, 
second volume, relates the anecdote, minus 
the many-adjectived Irishman, in this way : 

““T went one day to dine with my witty country- 
man Curran, the Master of the Rolls, at his pretty 
place at Rathfarnham. Among his guests was 
Counsellor MacNally, the author of the opera of 
‘Robin Hood.’ I passed a delightful day there. 
Many pleasant stories were told after dinner; 
amongst others, one of MacNally’s, to prove 


| the which some of our country- 


men formerly had, for getting into scrapes when 
they first arrived in London. The night his opera, 
‘Robin Hood,’ was brought out at Covent Garden 
Theatre, a young Irish friend of his, on his first 
visit to London, was seated on the second seat in 
the front boxes; on the front row were two gentle- 
men, who at the close of the first act were saying 
how much they liked the opera, and that it did 
great credit to Mrs. Cowley, who wrote it. On 
hearing this, my Lrish friend got up, and tapping one 
of them on the shoulder, said to him, ‘Sir, you say 
this opera was written by Mrs. Cowley ; now I say 
it was not. This opera was written by Leonard 
MacNally, Esq., Barrister at Law, of No. 5, Pump 
Court, in the ‘Temple. Do you take my word for it 

sir?’ ‘ Most certainly, sir,’ replied the astonished 
gentleman; ‘and I feel much obliged for the in- 
formation you have so positively given me.’ ‘Umph; 
very well,’ said he, and sat down. At the end of the 
second act, he got up, and again accosted the same 
gentleman, saying, ‘Sir, upon your honourasa gentle- 
man, are you in your own mind perfectly satis- 
fied that Leonard MacNally, Esq., Barrister at Law, 
of No. 5, Pump Court, in the Temple, has actually 
written this opera and not Mrs. Cowley?’ ‘ Most 
pomony persuaded of it, sir,’ said the gentleman, 
wowing. ‘Then, sir,’ said the young Irishman, ‘I 
wish you a good-night’; but just as he was leavin 

the box, he turned to the gentleman whom he ha 

been addressing and said, * Pray, sir, permit me to 
ask, is your friend there convinced that this opera 
was written by Mr. MacNally, Barrister at Law, of 
No. 5, Pump Court, in the Temple?’ ‘ Decidedly, 


| sir,’ was the reply ; ‘we are both fully convinced of 


the correctness of your statement.’ ‘Oh, then, if 
that is the case, I have nothing more to say,’ said 
the Hibernian, ‘except that if you had not both 
assured me you were so, neither of you would be 
sitting quite so easy on your seats as you do now.’” 

The Kembles, or perhaps Halleck, had a 
little animus in describing this character as 
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an ignorant Irishman who confounded the 
“divine William” with a poor playwright 
like MacNally. E. McG. 


‘CHARACTER OF DRUNKENNESSE.—In_ the 
jritish Museum (Addit. MS. 28,273) is a 
small quarto original memorandum book 
of John Locke, of Pensford, in Publoe, co. 
Somerset, attorney, father of the philosopher 
(1632-1704), and cousin to Alderman ie 
Locke, of Bristol. It covers the period 
1623-55, and contains the curious morceau 
given below, which may possibly be of his own 
composition, cerca 1650. I have not, however, 
previously met with the same either in print 
or MS., and therefore forward it for insertion. 
It will no doubt prove quite a “ tit-bit” for 
those readers of XN & Q.’ who are teetotally 
inclined, and I should not be surprised if all 
the so-called “temperance” organs at once 
seize upon it for “copy.” 

CHARACTER OF DRUNKENNESSE. 
A poyson 
A bewitching Devill 
A sweeten’d Sinne 
The Roote of evill. 
A voluntary madnesse 
The’ flect of Ryot, 
The Devills ioy 
Th’vnholsome Diet. 
O’re whelmes y® spirits 
Distempers witt 
Obscures the sight, 
Drunkennesse weakens the feete. 
Inflames the Liver 
The Lungs it rots 
Duls the memory 
The sence besots. 
Chastities Danger 
Brings in Dotage 
Produceth Lust 
The Devills Cotage. 
Makes Man a Beast 
procures his fall 
A Deadlie sinne 
The worst of all. 

At the end of the little volume the writer 
records the births and deaths of various 
members of his family, the entry as to his 
own birth reading, “John Locke nat. 29° 
April’ 1606,” and as to the death of his 
mother, “ Mater mea obijt 28° Aprilis 1612.” 
He died 13 Feb., 1660/1. t 


Tue First Dutrcu Bree. (See 
ante, p. 198.)—The Dutch Bible of 1542 was 
winted at Antwerp by Jacob van Liesvelt, 
ut of all places in Holland, Amsterdam is 
the last in which one would expect to see it 
exhibited as the first printed edition, since 
it is very well known that there are at least 
half a dozen Dutch Bibles of earlier dates 
than this, and some of them printed in this 
very city of Amsterdam. These are all com- 


plete Bibles. But the whole Bible had been 
printed, although not in one volume, half 
a century or more before the earliest of these, 
viz., (1) Delft, 1477, Old Testament only, 
without the Psalter, which was printed three 
years later, viz., in 1480, and reprinted in 
1487, and again in 1491 ; (2) New Testament 
(also at Delft), in 1480, followed by some half 
a dozen or more, all before 1542. Many of the 
above are fully described in the British 
Museum Catalogue. 


Qucrits. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

“Jury” Nautica Terms.—The ori- 
ginal meaning of the word “jury,” in “jury 
mast,” “ jury rudder,” “jury-rigged,” seems to 
be lost past recovery. i no dictionary have 
I ever been fortunate enough to meet with 
even a plausible explanation. Webster pru- 
dently pe not make even an attempt at an 
etymology. And yet the nautical use of the 
word “jury” is comparatively modern. I 
do not think a fifteenth-century instance of 
this use can be found. And it must have 
been coined by British sailors, as in other 
languages we find nothing at all like it. I 
should be very grateful for an early quotation 
of “ jury mast” or any of its sister terms. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


F. E. Accum.—I should be glad to obtain 
any information about Frederick Ernest 
Aceum, who was at Westminster School in 
1813. G. F. R. B. 

Rosert BurpDETT was admitted to West- 
minster School on 12 February, 1776. Can 
/any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to 
identify him? G. F 


. 


Joun Cuarttrnor, Recorder of London, 
1508-10, and M.P. 1509-10.—What is known 
of him? Was he the John Challinor of 
Lyndfield, Sussex, whose will was proved in 
1520? W. D. Prvx. 


Letanp Famity.—I should be very grate- 
ful to any one who would give me informa- 
tion relative to Hopestill Leland, who left 
Whitby for America in 1623, and settled near 
Boston. Goprrey LELAND. 


CocKkayNE Famity.—Where can [ find an 
account of the Cockaynes or Cockaines who 
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were connected with Bedfordshire during 
the great Civil War? I wish to learn some- 
thing of Col. Richard Cockayne, under whom 
John Bunyan served in the Parliamentary 
garrison of Newport Pagnell. Was he a 
kinsman of the Rev. George Cockayn of 
Cople, minister of the church in Red Cross 
Street, who saw ‘The Acceptable Sacrifice’ 
through the press when Bunyan died leaving 
it still unpublished? May I also ask whether 
anything is known of the Major Boulton 
under whom Bunyan was serving in March, 
1645? Peacock. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Tosacco,— Can any of the readers of 
*N. & Q, afford information respecting the 
whereabouts of the extensive collection of 
cuttings, &c., relating to tobacco, made by 
the late William Bragge? An inspection of 
the same would be invaluable in the prepara- 
tion of my bibliography of the “weed.” 

(Rev.) LEE. 

60, Farleigh Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


THROWING A BoNNET OVER THE WINDMILLS. 
—In an article on Dickens, copied into an 
American paper, Mr. Andrew Lang, speaking 
of ‘ Dombey and Son,’ says :— 

‘Elsewhere I have ventured to point out that, in 

my opinion, Edith had already oun her bonnet 
over the windmills with Mr. Carker, before her 
elopement.” 
The italics are mine. The correctness, or 
otherwise, of Mr. Lang’s opinion is not in 
question, nor is his meaning dubious ; he 
believes that Mrs. Dombey had compromised 
herself before she left home. But why did 
he choose this expression? Is there any- 
thing in folk-s tes or literature as a basis 
for it; or did Mr. Lang invent it? M. C. L. 

New York. 

[*** Jeter son bonnet par-dessus les moulins.’ Le 
vulgaire se sert de ce quolibet, dit Oudin, lorsqu’il 
ne scait plus comment finir un récit. Aujourd hui 
cela signifie sortir de ses habitudes, prendre un 
srand parti” (Le Roux de Lincy, * Livre des 
*roverbes Francais,’ 1859, ii. 154). Some recollection 
of “Jeter le froc aux orties,” spoken familiarly of 
one who has abandoned monastic vows in favour 
of an irregular life, seems suggested. ] 


AND New or Curonotocy.— 
13 March, being 29 February O.S., marks the 
enlargement by one day of the difference be- 
tween the styles, the Eastern Church being 


now thirteen instead of twelve days behind 
the time. Thus Old Lady Day is now 7 in- 
stead of 6 April, Old May Day 14 May, Old 
Lammas Day 14 Aug., Old Michaelmas Day | 
12 Oct., and Old Christmas Day will be 7 Jan., 
1901, having been 6 Jan., 1900. But is not 
Lord Mayor's Day in this category? My im- 


pression is that 9 Nov. represents 28 Oct. O.S.; 
if so, the day must have been 8 Nov. from 
1752 till 1800, and must henceforth be 10 Nov., 
though I see that ‘Whitaker’s Almanack,’ 
which gives the other dates in question as 
above, still describes the 9th as Lord 
Mayor’s Day. Perhaps Mr. LYNN or some 
other correspondent will correct me if I am 
wrong. W. E. B. 
[See ante, p. 265.) 


Terms Ancrent LeAse.—In the unpub- 
lished MS. of Earl Cowper relating to the 
abbey of St. John’s, Colchester, there is a 
lease of the manor in Barley, Herts, belong- 
ing to the abbey, and dated the “ Wednesday 
before the Feast of St. Peter-in-Cathedra in 
the V year of Edward II.” (1312). It is fol- 
lowed by a memorandum to the effect that 
the “religious men,” besides (according to 
agreement) allowing all the chattels in the 
manor to remain to ee Ti ale de Enefeud, 
Knt., the lessee, for his convenience, further 
let the following also remain :— 

“Duo plumba pendencia in bracino et unam 
cunam ad salem et unum algeum pro eodem duas 
tabulas mensales pro magno stanno unam tabulam 
dormitoriam unum par trestallorum unum bussellum 
ligneum dim{idium) bussellum unum algeum pro 
pasto. 


I shall be glad to receive help over the two 


plumba. Again, algeus does not appear in the 
dictionaries. Is it a measure of some sort? 


What is meant by “pro magno stanno”? If 
tin, what tin would it be? J. ¥. W. 
Barley Rectory, Herts. 


Biake’s Iron Rattway.—In Manning and 
jray’s ‘Surrey,’ s.v. ‘Wandsworth,’ mention 
is made of a view of the “iron railway” b 
Blake. Any information about this view will 
be gratefully received. LIBRARIAN, 


Parish Bounpartes.—In Thomas Ran- 
dolph’s ‘ Poems,’ fifth edition, Oxford, 1668, 
p. 91, we read :— 

They look like yonder man of wood, that stands 

To bound the limits of the parish-lands. 

Are any such wooden etligies known ? ; 


W. C. B. 


on Brasses.—H. Rider Haggard, 
in ‘ Doctor Therne,’ says :— 

** Let him [the reader] look at the brasses in our 
old churches and among the number of children 
represented on them as kneeling behind their 
parents ; let him note what a large proportion pray 
with their hands open. Of these, the most, I believe, 
were cut off by smallpox.” 

Is there any evidence in support of this 
supposition? There is nothing unusual in 
praying with the hands open. The celebrant 
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says most, if not all, of the prayers in the mass 
with the hands open. B. D. Mosetey. 
Burslem. 


“THe SIGNs OF THE FirteeN Last Days oF 
tHe Wor.p.”—I believe I saw in a glass case 
in the Archbishop’s Museum at Cologne, some 

ears ago, a rather small black-letter English 

k open at the above subject, with the line, 
“As Jerome wrote from bokes of Jowis.” 
I should be glad to be referred to the said 
book, or to anything on the subject, parti- 
cularly in English, Latin, or Hebrew, or to 
any pictorial or sculptured representations of 
it besides the window in Alf Saints’, North 
Street, York, and a triptych in the Frauen- 
kirche at Oberwesel on the Rhine. ; 


Durham. 


Frencn Prisoners.—In the year 1813 a 
number of French prisoners of war were 
interred at Valley Field, in Scotland. Was 
this a suburb or district near some large 
town? Information as to precise locality 
wanted. J. T. THorp. 

Regent Road, Leicester. 


Samuet Aske.—I shall be greatly obliged 
for any assistance in tracing the ancestry of 
Samuel Aske, of Dublin, who died in 1684. 
His daughter Anne Aske married, 25 Jan., 
1686, Joseph Boardman, of Edenderry, King’s 
County. Wa. Jackson Picorrt. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


Anctent Docs.—Will any reader kindly 
inform me what breed of dog is known to 
have existed in Devonshire in the most 
ancient times, or where I can obtain the 
necessary information? W. W. Connetr. 

Knottingley, Yorks. 


An Otp Ctocx.—In a Somersetshire 
vicarage is an old clock—probably about two 
hundred years old. The name of the maker, 
engraved upon its face, is “ Tobias Fletcher, 
Barnsley.” Is anything known of this 
artificer ? Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

[The name of Tobias Fletcher does not appear in 
Mr. Britten’s ‘Old Clocks and Watches and their 


Makers.’] 


“ RACKSTROW’S OLD MAN.”—Who was Rack- 
strow, who exhibited what appears to have 
been a waxwork figure of an old man in 
1763 ? 


Faccors ror BURNING Heretics.—It is 
stated in the Catholic Times for 2 February 
that “a church in London still possesses an 
income originally given to it for the purpose 


of buying faggots for burning heretics.” Can 

any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if this is the 

case, and, if so, the name of the church ? 
Freperick T. 


Srantsh AmBassapor.—Walpole writes to 
Mann on 9 April, 1764 (Cunningham’s ed., 
vol. iv. p. 218): “I tell you you will be 
bankrupt ; you will lie above ground in a 
velvet coftin, like the Spanish Ambassador’s 
in Westminster Abbey !” Which ambassador 
is here spoken of ? HB. T. B. 


ARTHUR PLANTAGENET, Viscount L’IsLE. 
—Where could I find mention of the servants 
or retinue of Arthur Plantagenet? Burke’s 
‘Extinct Peerage’ says he was “crea 
Viscount L'Isle 26 Keil, 1533......[In the 
24th of Henry VIII. Lord L’Isle was con- 
stituted Lieutenant of Calais...... He died 
3 March, 1541.” M. Poore. 

Alsager, Cheshire. 


DownMAN Portrait.—John Downman, on 
a portrait which he executed in 1782 of 
Henry T. Ward, wrote as follows: “I also 
drew his beautiful wife and her sister, Miss 
Hucks, and brother thrice.” It was Down- 
man’s custom to make repeats of this kind 
for various members of the family, and all 
the nine above named should still be in 
existence ; but the whereabouts of only two 
is known, namely, two of the brother 
William. Can any of your readers assist 
me in my search for them? They are, like 
Downman’s rtraits, on slightly 
tinted in colour, and “ae probably be 
entitled Mrs. Eleanor Ward and Miss Doro- 
thea B. Hucks. Marcus B. Huts. 


Joun Botroner.—I shall be glad to have 
any particulars of John Botoner, a citizen of 
Coventry in 1381 a.p. Was he related to the 
brothers Thomas and William Botoner, who 
built the steeple of St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry ; and, if so, what was the relation- 
ship? H. W. U. 


Bouun : PLuGeNnet.—Where shall I find the 
most full and reliable pedigree of the Bohun 
family, Earls of Hereford? The few which I 
have examined differ from each other in the 
earlier descents. 

I should also like to know where to look 
(apart from Dugdale) for a good account of 
the Plugenet family of Kilpeck. G. H. R. 


Wire-strunc Irish Harp.—A harp on 
which is carved “Made by John Kelly for 
the Rey. Charles bunworth, Baltdaniel, 1734,” 
yassed to Mr. Bunworth’s great-grandson, 


Crofton Croker, and is illustrated in 
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‘Ireland’ by Mr. and Mrs. Hall. At Mr. 
Croker’s sale it was purchased by Mr. T. 
Bateman, of Lomberdale House, and placed 
in his museum, and an illustration appears in 
the Catalogue. It is noticed in Carl Engel’s 
Catalogue of the South Kensington instru- 
ments ; and at the dispersal of Mr. Bateman’s 
collection by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson «& 
Hodge, in June, 1893, it was No. 292 in the 
Catalogue. The writer has particulars of all 
the known specimens of the Irish harp with 
the exception of this instrument by John 
Kelly, and will be obliged if any of your 
readers can supply him with the name and 
address of the present possessor. The forma- 
tion, ornamentation, number, and length of 
strings,and measurements are of importance ; 
and as the possessors of all the other known 
specimens have either given or allowed the 
writer to obtain the information, he hopes the 
possessor of this harp will be good enough 
to do so also. There is no other known 
specimen of a harp by John Kelly. The illus- 
tration in Walker's ‘Irish Bards,’ badly re- 
produced by Ledwich, is of one which cannot 
now be traced. Rosert B. ARMSTRONG. 
6, Randolph Cliff, Edinburgh. 


Beplies, 


MAIL SHIRTS FROM THE SOUDAN. 
(9 8. v. 183.) 

As one who has often worn a medieval 
shirt of mail (borrowed from the Tower, 
where a number of those fine garments were 
still in being, as is the case now no doubt), 
{ may demur to THorNFrevp’s description of 
the manner in which the ends of the rings 
of the specimen to which he refers “were 
fastened together by a small rivet.” After 
very careful examinations of similar relics, 
using a magnifying glass and even a micro- 
scope for the purpose, I have concluded 
that the ends of the rings were really, after 
flattening, welded together on an indented 
anvil, and that no rivet was used or even 
needed. The indents in the anvils on which 
these links were formed, having small sunk 
spaces in their centres, would produce the 
little nipple-like protuberances which are 
easily mistaken for the heads of rivets. The 
objects of forming the rings thus seem to be, 
by increasing the cohering surfaces, to secure 
greater strength for the welds, to reduce the 
number of parts constituting the whole, to 
ensure simplicity of manufacture, to lessen 
the weight of the hauberk, and so greatly to 
facilitate the making of it that, with a single 
blow of his hammer on each ring, a deft 


armourer would weld them with almost in- 
credible rapidity. The indent of the anvil 
received, it seems to me, the whole ring at 
once; each ring should be of an irregular 
oval form—nothing like a circle. 

Having examined a considerable number 
of ancient pieces of the so-called “ chain- 
mail” and inquired into their history, I 
presume that all the finer specimens were 
made in the East, probably at Damascus, if 
not at ancient Cairo. No choice instances 
are known to me, or, so far as I am aware, 
represented on monuments of stone or in 
brasses, older than the end of the eleventh 
century, if, by many decades, so old. All older 
relics of this nature were tegulated, “ banded,” 
or formed of rings sewn on shirts of leather. 
Clumsy imitations of the true “ chain-mail” 
are known, both ancient and modern, and 
usually consist of circular rings whose ends 
are, as goldsmiths say, “jumped” together, 
i.e., not welded, but simply brought face to 
face. Indian or Persian mail is not difficult 
of recognition by experts. Some specimens 
of these sorts may be ancient, but no doubt 
the majority of them are not so, if not quite 
modern. I submitted these notions as to 
the manner in which the real “chain-mail” 
brought to the West by the Crusaders was 
formed to the late William Burges, A.R.A., 
without careful reference to whose book, 
produced in conjunction with the Baron 
de Cosson, and entitled ‘Ancient Helmets 
and Examples of Mail,’ 1881, no man ought 
to presume to write, or even to think, about 
mail, its manufacture and history. On 
the subject of mail-wearing in the Soudan, 
see a letter from a military correspondent to 
the Times, 3 September, 1883, and dated 
Khartoum, 30 July preceding. This was 
before the destruction of Hicks Pasha’s army, 
and, of course, before the betrayal of Gordon. 
Since these dates several notices have ap- 
peared certifying to the use of mail by savage 
warriors in the same regions. The question 
remains, however, What sort of mail did, or 
do, they wear? F. G. STEPHENS. 


‘Dr. Syntax’ (9t" S. v. 8, 151).—Combe was 
close on seventy when he produced his famous 
work. It first appeared in Ackermann’s 
Poetical Magazine, though afterwards re- 
published in book form. Says Leigh Hunt 
(in his ‘ Hundred Romances of Real Life’) :— 

*Rowlandson had offered to Mr. Ackermann 
a number of drawings representing an old clergyman 
and schoolmaster......quixotically travelling......in 
search of the picturesque. As the drawings needed 
the explanation of letterpress, Mr. Ackermann 
declined to purchase them, unless he should find 
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some one who could give them a poetical illustration. 
He carried one or two of them to Mr. Combe, who 
undertook the subject. The bookseller, knowing 
his procrastinating temper, left him but one 
drawing at a time, which he illustrated in verse, 
without knowing the subject of the drawing that 
was next to come. 

About the year 1850, when the “Repository 
of Arts” in the Strand had passed to Acker- 
mann’s sons (Adolphus, Ferdinand, and 
George), one of the assistants was known 
in the shop as “Dr. Syntax,” from his 
resemblance (real or fancied) to the illus- 
trious parson. I believe it was Adolphus 
Ackermann who first bestowed the sobriquet. 

Herpert B. Clayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Taxes ON KNOWLEDGE v. 79, 83, 177). 
—Cleave’s cartoonist, J. G. Grant, was slightly 
noted in his day. Portrait caricaturists were 
searce, and Grant's crude, coarsely drawn 
cuts showed a fair amount of rough-and- 
ready talent, though in no wise helped by 
the execrable engraving. After the decline 
of Cleave’s political ventures, J. G. Grant 
(who could draw on stone) was so fortunate 
as to obtain a situation under Government 
(at the Admiralty, I think) as a lithographic 
draughtsman. He is, in all probability, now 
deceased. Hersert B. Ciayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


O’More Famity (9 iv. 537).—O’Hart. in 
‘Irish Pedigrees,’ third edit., 1881, part vi. 
op. 163-4, gives “the stem of the Moore 
family 

“No. 114. Roger Caoch (son of Connall, who died 
1518), slain by his brother Philip. 

“No. 115. Charles O’Moore of Ballynea, now 
Ballyna Enfield, son of Roger Caoch, died 1601. 

“No. 116. Colonnel Roger, son of Charles, died 
1646; he was the Rory O’More of popular tradition 
and song in Ireland.” 

From Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of Ireland’ we 
learn that Margaret Butler, only daughter 
of Thomas Butler, and granddaughter of the 
eighth Earl of Ormond, married first Rory 
O’More of Leix, and second Sir Maurice 
Fitzgerald of Lackagh. 

In the “ Fiants,” published in Irish Public 
Record Reports, are several references to the 
O’Mores. No. 2448 of Eliz. is a grant of 
Manor of Ballynaa, co. Kildare, to Calloghe 
O’More, gentleman, son and heir of Rory 
O’More, deceased. See also 2606, 2693, 3967. 

H. Houston Batt. 

1 am the possessor of O’Hart’s ‘ Irish 
Pedigrees, to which Miss KaTHLEEN Warp 
appeals, but my edition (third, 1881) throws 
no light on the query. The book (certainly 
my edition) is a disappointing one, not only 


on this question, but on every other about 
which I wished to know something definite 
and enlightening. In fact, a more un- 
satisfactory congeries of names, notes, and 
dates | have never come across. “ Big head 
and little wits” may, in this connexion, be 
rendered “Big book (839 pp.) and scant 
information.” The only two tit-bits I can 
glean anent the query are (1) that the name 
O’Mordha has modernized O’More 
(p. xvii), and (2) that it occurs (p. 691) amongst 
the families in Ireland down to the fifteenth 
century in the county of Fernes. Scant 
intelligence this, but all that I am able to 
offer. Personally, I incline to the opinion 
that the two alluded to by Miss KATHLEEN 
Warp were father and son. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Rosert Haypon (9 §. v. 109). 
—This subject has been already referred to in 
‘N. & Q” See 4% S. xi. 158, 203, 222, 246, 
268, 288, 408 ; xii. 338. SENGA. 


Corns in Founpation Stones (9 S. iv. 
199 ; v. 197).—During some alterations in one 
of the original houses built in Philadelphia, 
U.S., soon after the foundation of that city 
by Penn in the seventeenth century, I saw a 
number of English coins of the period un- 
earthed from the threshold of the principal 
entrance, under which they had been buried. 
They were all copper coins, and one of the 
workmen told me he had often found similar 
coins under the thresholds of old houses in 
that part of the city. I remember seeing 
some Georgian pennies removed from under- 
neath the doorstep of an old house in New 
York, where they * evidently been placed 
when the house was built. It would seem to 
have been the custom for the early colonists 
in America to place coins brought from the 
mother country under the thresholds of their 
new homes, either for a sentimental reason, 
or else possibly to mark the date of their 
erection. Freperick T. HipcaMe. 


Tue Worps “Gave.” AND “SHIELING ” (9% 
S. v. 85, 210).—I fear I have no reply to Mr. 
Appy’s last communication. Now that he 
has authoritatively declared that “the evi- 
dence to which he has referred......is sufficient 
to nullify all previous conclusions” regarding 
the A.-S. gafol, in the sense of tribute, there 
is no more to be said. The “evidence,” by 
the way, does not mention the word gafol at 
all; it only mentions furca, which appears in 
A-S. as forea. The word geafel, a fork, only 
occurs once in our literature, and is then spelt 
with ea. 
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[ certainly understood the question, Does 
a Scotchman ever call a shilling a shieling ? 
to imply that an etymological connexion 
between the words was looked upon as being 
a possibility ; so there was nothing irrelevant 
in saying that the supposition is out of the 
question. If, however, Mr. Appy brings for- 
ward evidence that will “ nullify all previous 
conclusions ”—-including, of course, all that we 
can fairly deduce from the phonetic laws of 
the Scandinavian languages—it will not be 
becoming on my part to say any more. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


Tue Autuorsuip or ‘THe Rep, AND 
iv. 164, 231, 312, 338, 426, 502 ; 
v. 15).—Notwithstanding the courteous edi- 
torial embargo upon continued discussion of 
this song along former lines, I yet ask per- 
mission to correct some errors of fact, not 
connected with the question of authorship, 
in the communications indicated by the 
above-given references ; and also to point out 
what seems to me to be an almost universal 
misconception of the original meaning of the 
phrase that has given title to the song. 

At the first reference C. J. G. says that 
while there are two Columbias—the South 
American Union and British Columbia—the 
United States of America was never known 
by such a name until this song brought it 
into use. The South American republic is 
Colombia, a different appellation, first as- 
sumed in 1819; while the distinguishing 
adjective in the title of our Dominion neigh- 
bour shows that she is a namesake and not the 
original Columbia. In fact, she received the 
designation so lately as 1858, when, from 
being a mere bit of the game preserve of the 
Hudson Bay Company and called New Cale- 
donia, she became a Crown colony. In 
passing, it may be said that the great river 
Columbia, to which this province gives birth, 
was discovered and named in 1792 by the 
captain of the ship Columbia, from Boston, 
Massachusetts. Thus early was the new 
republic’s personification made to stand 
sponsor in many directions. 

The introduction of the name as a poetic 
title for the United States is to be accredited 
to Dr. Timothy Dwight, afterwards President 
of Yale College, when, while acting as army 
chaplain in 1777-8, he wrote the song begin- 
ning 

Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise. 
It was then a prevision, of course, but from 
that time the title has never lapsed. It never 
had the “broad sense” suggested for it by 
S. J. A. F.(9™ S. iv. 502). The almost national 
song “Hail, Columbia! happy land,” has been 


in active use since Washington's first pre- 
sidency, and it is not quite me | from the 
point to note also that the Federal district of 
Columbia, the very nucleus of the republic, 
was so named in 1791. 
Again, any American child to whom was 
put S.J. A. F’s rather triumphant inquiry, 
“ What flag of America is known as the ‘ red, 
white, and blue’?” would promptly point to 
the national ensign, and so would most of his 
elders, wondering at the elementary question. 
Generally speaking, the phrase characterizes, 
rather than names, the flag, but it is often 
used absolutely. In a child’s song a soldier- 
boy 
, Bears proudly the Red, White, and Blue. 
No doubt the popular lyric brought about 
the designation ; and if the name also attaches 
to the British Union Jack, the custom must 
have the same origin. But surely the popular 
interpretation of the phrase is not the 
meaning the author had in mind when 
he wrote it, however he may have accepted, 
and even adapted, such a meaning after- 
wards. It is one thing to be blinded to 
nonsense by musical enthusiasm, and quite 
another deliberately to write nonsense for a 
musical setting. Row can the “banners” 
that “make tyranny tremble” be borne by 
the banners themselves ; or how can a proudly 
floating flag be the boast of the same ny > 
Yet that is what appears if the phrase 
taken to represent a national flag, either 
British or American. Surely the real mean- 
ing is defined in the last stanza, where 

The army and navy for ever, 

Three cheers for the red, white, and blue ! 
is a single toast, not one divided between two 
subjects of acclaim, the army and navy 
united and the flag. The colours of its uni- 
forms, as they long have been, are repre- 
sentative of the service. In the ‘Shan Van 
Vocht’ song of 1797, when the French arrived 
at Bantry Bay, the cry was 

What should the yeoman do 
But throw off the red and blue? 

Englishmen know best what significance 
“white” may have in this connexion, or 
whether it has any except to help out a 
taking phrase ; but as the words came from 
the anes pen, the red and blue, with or 
without white, must have meant only the 
sritish army and navy, and not the flag. 
Apparently, when the writer saw the popular 
mistake he accepted it, and shire in 


——— the song for American use, where 
“red, white, and blue” could not mean the 


larmy and navy, he retained the ae to 


represent the flag, which it could designate, 
| trusting, and not in vain, to the swing and 
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“go” of the music, and of patriotic fervour, 
to hide the absurdities in the sense. 
MC. L. 
New York. 


‘ 


Tue Biessinc or THe Turoats (9 S. v. 
169).—I do not call to mind an instance 
of this rite being practised in England in 
pre- Reformation days, but there is not 
much doubt that it was then in use in 
this country, for the cultus of St. Blaise was 
widely spread. Alban Butler, in his ‘ Lives 
of the Saints’ (3 February), tells his readers 
that “in the holy wars his relics were dis- 
persed over the West, and his veneration was 
propagated by many miraculous cures, 
especially of sore throats.” Whether we had 
this rite here or not, it is probable that as 
now seen at St. Etheldreda’s it is a recent 
introduction from Italy, where, I gather from 
a paper by Miss Ella B. Edes in the Dublin 
Renew of October, 1889, p. 344, it is by no 
means uncommon. EDWARD PEACOCK. 


“Srer” v. 189).—As the forms stéop- 


feeder, stepfather, stéopmddor, stepmother, 


and st?opsunu, stepson, all occur in the Corpus 
Glossary of the eighth century, they are 
literally as old as the Heptarchy ; so that 
doubt as to their antiquity is somewhat sur- 
prising. As stéop meant “bereft,” it is sup- 
posed that the term was first applied to 
stepchildren who had lost a father or mother, 
and had acquired a new one by marriage. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


Shakespeare uses “stepdame” more fre- 

uently than “stepmother.” Spenser uses 
the form “stepdame.” This is most likely 
the immediately antecedent form of the word. 
Under ‘To Step-bairn, Step-Barne,’ Jamieson 
(Supplement), it will be found that construction 
with “ step” has a wider use than is generally 
known. MAYALL. 


Gotuic “Spaurps” (9 8. v. 148).—May I 
suggest a connexion between the Gothic fem. 
noun spaiirds, a footrace, racecourse, stadium, 
and the Sanskrit sphuwr=to push with the 
foot? To its very laege family belong the 
Gr. oraipev, to kick, jerk ; Lat. spernere, used 
figuratively ; Litt. spirt:, to tread; A.-S. 
speornan ; the Mod. Eng. to spurn, &e. 

K. E. M.A., Ph.D. 

Hawick, N.B. 


One glance at the well-known etymological 
dictionaries of Wedgwood, Eduard Miller, 
and Prof. Skeat will throw the required light 
on the fortuitous resemblance of Engl. sport 
and Gothic spadrds. They clearly show that 
there is no etymological relation whatever 


between these words, but that Engl. sport= 
Old French desport, and Old Engl. disport, 
used by Chaucer in the same sense of diversion 
or recreation (as Prof. Skeat points out). 

As to the Gothie spairds, it is=Anglo- 
Saxon spyrd,and=Old High Germ. spurt, «.e., 
stadium, racecourse. Of common origin with 
this word is the other Anglo-Saxon word spor 

=Old Norse spor= Danish spor=German spur, 
‘.e., footprint, track, vestige, where the origina 
final of the Gothic sparird-s has been 
dropped, as Vigfusson has explained in his 
‘Icelandic-Engl. Dictionary.’ The connexion 
between Anglo-Saxon spor, «e., track, and 
Gothic sparirds, a racecourse, is rendered evi- 
dent by the fact that the distance of a race- 
course was measured by footsteps (see Schade’s 
‘Altdeutsches Woérterbuch,’ p. 861). 

H. Kress, 
Oxford. 


Drypen’s Oaks IN Scorr (9 8. v. 149).— 
Dryden is a small estate in Midlothian, a 
little way north of the bank of the Esk, 
opposite Hawthornden House. The estate 
was formerly a possession of the Lockharts 
of Lee and Carnwath—a family whose tradi- 
tional connexion with the regaining from 
the infidels of the heart of King Robert Bruce 
is well known. Visitors to Edinburgh who 
have made the pilgrimage to see the exquisite 
architectural beauties of Roslin Chapel will 
remember passing, within a short distance 
of Roslin, Dryden Tower, upon this estate, 
where there is an elaborate cradle-tomb, 
erected in memory of James Lockhart Wishart 
of Lee and Carnwath, who died in 1790, when 
general in the service of the Emperor 
Joseph Il. of Germany. There is no village 
of Dryden. SENGA. 


Dryden—long the property of the old 
Scottish family of Lockhart—is a mansion 
and estate in the county of Edinburgh, in 
the parish of Lasswade, the same parish in 
which both Roslin and Hawthornden are 
situated. Dryden and Roslin are on the 
left bank of the river Esk, and Hawthornden, 
with its caverns, is opposite the former, on 
the right bank. So far back as 24 May, 1690 
George Lockhart of Carnwath was servec 
heir to his father Sir George, Lord President 
of the Court of Session, “in terris de Dryden 
infra baroniam de Rossland” (Roslin) ; but I 
have never heard of John Dryden or his 
ancestors being associated with the place. 

J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 


EeypTiAN CuHessMEN (9 5. v, 28, 111).— 
Some of the reasons for considering that 
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the Egyptians were acquainted with a game 
analogous to our chess may be thus stated. 


that...... a game essentially the same as 
modern chess was played in Hindustan 
nearly 5,000 years ago.” This immense 
antiquity makes it easy and natural for the 
game to have been depicted on Egyptian 
monuments. Indeed, if anything like this 
be the antiquity of the game, it would 
rather be surprising if it did not appear 
depicted on ancient Egyptian monuments 
than if it did; and this surprise would be 
increased by remembering what a great 
number of various games are found thus 
commemorated. And when we actually find 
among them two games bearing analogies 
to chess and draughts outwardly, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that such a people as 
the ancient Egy ptians must have known chess. 

In the game drawn in the Art Journal 
it must be allowed that the pieces bear 
not the slightest resemblance in form to 
draughtsmen, which are simply round discs 
of two colours. But they are manifestly up- 
right figures of some sort, similar in general 
appearance to chessmen ; and the drawing 
being on so small a scale may have prevented 
the artist distinguishing any different forms 
they may have had, specially as his Egyptian 
customers would know the game. 

But even if these upright pieces were all 
of the same form (though, like modern chess- 
men, of two colours), their respective values 


mouth appears to be giving checkmate, as 
if he had taken the ge a queen and 
opened a final check. But in draughts there 


| is no equivalent to such a position or repre- 


sentation. And I think that any person who 
was not told these two were playing draughts 
would say at once that they were playing a 
game similar to chess. Considering the minute 
detail of most Egyptian paintings, it seems 
more reasonable to conclude that these two 
games thus drawn on Egyptian remains 
represented two distinct sorts of play rather 
than that both (or all three) merely figured 
thesame rather monotonous game of draughts, 
and that these were analogous to what we 
know as chess and draughts. A. M 


SurrotK Name For Lapystrp (9" v. 48, 
154).— There is an insect called “bishop's 
mitre,” but it is not, I believe, of the Coleoptera. 
The name “bishop” for the ladybird is found 
in many dictionaries, and Halliwell gives also 
“bishop-barnabee,” with the alternative forms 
of benebee and benetree. May not the word have 
first been burn-a-/ee, in reference to the in- 
sect’s glowing colour, which makes English 
children chant to it, “Your house is on fire 
and your children will burn,” and _ leads 
German children to call it “ bird of the sun” 
and “sun-chick”? At one time I made a 
little collection of names given to the lady- 
bird in various countries, and of some child- 
rimes about it. Among the English names, 
hesides those mnentigneds were lady-bug, lady- 
clock, lady-cow, lady-fly, and golden knob. 


could easily have been marked upon them. One of the oddest of the child-rimes was :— 


Pamphilius Maurilianus, in the poem attri- | 
buted to him, connects the pieces with the | 
planets thus : Sol, Venus, Jupiter, Mars, Luna, 
Saturnus, respectively with king, queen, | 
bishop, knight, castle, pawn (Archeeologia, | 
xxiv. 226). The cipher emblems of these | 
planets could easily have been painted, or 
inlaid, on these several pieces. 

But among the Egyptian paintings are seen 
two persons playing at a game with pieces on | 
a board, and these are small discs, similar to 
modern draughtsmen ; and I believe I have 
seen another where the pieces are cubes. We 
have therefore here, apparently, a game of 
draughts similar to ours, but quite distinct 
from the so-called draughts game in the Art 
Journal, the two drawings together appear- 
ing to represent Egyptian chess and draughts. 


On examining the game with upright chess- | 


like pieces the action and appearance of the 
game and players remind us forcibly of chess, 
not draughts. The game seems just concluded. 
Leo has won and is grasping the stakes. He 


Lady-bug, lady-bug, fly away home, 

Your house is on fire and your children alone, 

All burned but one, rane 

And that is Brown Betty that sits in the sun. 
M. C. L. 

New York. 


PRocESS FOR REMOVING Patnt S. iii. 


| 308, 392).—A London firm of consulting 
_chemists has recently patented in England 


and France a novel liquid preparation for 


'quickly removing coats of old paint from 
carved woodwork, or from ironwork of any 


holds up some important piece, and with open | to be dwarfs, which are much the same as 


description, leaving the surfaces quite clean. 
This preparation is now being manufactured 
in Paris, and is expected to be one of the 
many ¢e/ous of the approaching 
fe 


Paris. 


“ Hurcin” (9 S. v. 87, 213).—The Orcens 
in ‘Beowulf’ are mentioned with giants and 
elves. It is, I believe, not quite clear what 
the Orcens are ; but they have been supposed 
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fairies. Undoubtedly urchin means a fairy, 
but seemingly a fairy that inspires terror, 
like the barguest, or Robin Goodfellow, in 
the form of a bear. Caliban says, “ Fright me 
with urchin shows.” Milton speaks of “urchin 
blasts,” showing that he refers to malignant 
fairies, who would be generally of formidable 
aspect. The word urchin may be derived 
from more words than one ; and perhaps the 
fairy urchin and the hedgehog urchin % not 
come from the same root. E. YARDLEY. 


Dre. Ropert Uvepace (9 v. 188).—See 
Thorne’s ‘ Environs of London,’ part i. p. 175, 
and Britten’s Journal of Botany, xxix. pp. 9-18. 

G. F. R. B. 

REFRAIN OF (9S, v. 208).—I see that 
Mr. Hentey has been asking for the origin 
of “Storm along, John.” If you have not 
enlightened him through another correspond- 
ent, [ may inform you and him that the words 
are found in a sailors’ chanty ‘Old Stormy.’ | 
In Miss L. A. Smith’s ‘ Music of the Waters,’ | 
p. 16, these lines occur. “Old Stormy ” is a| 
mythical character often mentioned in sailors’ | 
songs. Who Stormy was and why he received 
that nickname, even the most profound and | 
learned chanty-men always confessed them- 
selves unable to explain. The oldest of these 
songs is rather the best of them. The second 
one contains a hint of decidedly negro origin 
in the word “ Massa,” and suggests that 
perhaps the legend of Stormy is an African 
rather than a nautical myth :— 

Old Stormy he is dead and gone, 

To me, way, hay, storm along, John; 

Old Stormy he is dead and gone, 

Ah, ha! come along, get along, storm along, John. 


Old Stormy he wasa bully old man, | 
To me, way, you storm along; 

Old Stormy he was a bully old man, 
Fi—i—i, niassa, storm along. 


Wan. Hume. 


PicKWICKIAN PuraseE (9 S. 229).—“In | 
hurry post haste for a licence ” is the first line 
of a song (sung by Mr. Edwin) in ‘Tom 
Thumb.’ The title of the harpsichord arrange- 
ment is 

“The Overture, Songs, Duetts, & Choruses, in 
Tom Thumb as Performed (with Universal Ap- 
at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. 

omposed & Compiled by J. Markordt, In which 
is Printed (by permission) the much-admired Song 
sung by Mrs. Kennedy; Composed by Dr. Arne. 
Price 5s. London: Printed & sold by John 
Preston at his Music Warehouse, No. 97, near 
Beaufort Buildings, Strand.” 

Neither Grove’s ‘ Dictionary’ nor the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ mentions Markordt. Arne him- 
self composed a piece called ‘ The Opera of 
Operas ; or, Tom Thumb the Great’ (based 


on Fielding’s ‘ Tragedy of Tragedies’), which 
was produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 
1733 (see Grove, ‘Arne’). Perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. & Q. could inform me what is 
the connexion between Markordt’s piece and 
Arne’s, besides the importation of the song 
sung by Mrs. Kennedy, which began “’Tis 
not in Sinew nor in Bone.” & BF. A. 


The lines occur in Kane O’Hara’s metrical 
version of Fielding’s ‘Tom Thumb,’ and form 
part of Lord Grizzle’s song :— 

In hurry post haste for a licence, 
In hurry, ding dong, I come back, 
For that you shan’t need bid me twice hence, 
1 ‘ll be there and here in a crack. 
Wm. Dovuctas. 
25, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


“Fires in Fruit” (9 §. v. 209).—These figs 
must be those that one still gets on the Ita- 
lian lakes in the month of May. Whether 
they are a distinct species or only a variety, 
I do not know. The unripe fruit, I believe, 
remains on the tree all the winter, and then 
ripens when the warm weather returns. They 
are rather dry things ; but any fresh fruit is 
acceptable in the month of May. 

SHERBORNE. 


INscRIPTIONS IN BRIGHTWELL CHuRCH (9% 
S. v. 168).—Both the inscriptions recorded at 
the above reference by C. appear in Raven- 
shaw’s ‘ Antiente Epitaphes ’ (1878). That to 
John pe Smyth, of which a facsimile rubbing 
is issued as a frontispiece to the book, is dated 
1370 and described as “The Earliest Epitaph 
in English.” The spelling does not in many 
cases tally with C.’s copy. In the Rumbold 
inseription the age is given as “an hundred 
and one” and the wager “an hundred to 
one.” I shall be glad to learn which of the 
readings is correct. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Woopen Cuest (9 v. 88, 196).—In 
Warrington Museum is a chest similar to that 
described by your correspondent Mr. Hes, 
hollowed out of a piece of solid oak, 5 ft. 8 in. 
long; the cavity does not extend the whole 
length. It has a lid which is, or has been, 
fastened by the usual three locks. It is from 
the neighbouring church of 

Capt. Samuet Goopere (9 v. 209). 
—In ‘State Trials, Political and Social,’ 
selected and edited by H. L. Stephen 
2 vols., London, Duckworth & Co., 1899), 
in a foot-note at the commencement of his 
report of the trial of Samuel Goodere, 
Matthew Mahony, and Charles White for 
the murder of Sir John Dineley Goodere, 
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the brother of the said Samuel Goodere, 
on 18 March, 1741, at the Bristol gaol 
delivery, Mr. Stephen furnishes his readers 
with the following particulars relating to 
the history of the above-named Capt. Samuel 
Goodere :— 

“Samuel Goodere, 1687-1741, entered the Navy 
in 1705, served through the War of Spanish Suc- 
cession, but in 1719 was found aules to a court- 
martial of having been very much wanting in the 
ver rformance of his duty in the attack on St. 

ebastian in the same year. He was temporarily 
appointed to another ship for rank in 1733. He 

was then living with his father, who had quarrelled 
with John (one of his sons), and apparently John 
had quarrelled with his wife, who was supported 
against him by Samuel. The father’s will dis- 

appointed both sons, and John, having cut off the 
entail of his estate during his son’s life, after his 
death announced his intention of leaving it to one 
of the Footes, a cousin of the actor, whic h probably 
led to his murder. Samuel left two sons. It seems 
doubtful whe ther they succeeded to the baronetcy. 
The elder died insane; the younger became a poor 
knight at Windsor, and dropped the name of 
Goodere. He made himself conspicuous by the 
oddity of his behaviour,” 


and died in 1809. G. Green SMITH. 
Moorland Grange, Bournemouth. 


In answer to Mr. Fercusson, a full report 
of the trial of — Samuel "Goodyere at 


Bristol on 26 March, 1741, for the murder of 
Sir John Dinely Goodyere, Bart., on board 
H.M. Ship Ruby on 17 January, 17 41, will be 
found in ‘ Wonderful Characters, by Henry 
Wilson (London, 1822), vol. iii. pp. 246-58. 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Grpstes IN ENGLAND IN THE THIRTEENTH 
Century (9 §. v. 186).—Mr. Axon asks, 
“What does Bacon mean by the words he 
attributes to David, ‘ Dedisti eam escam 

ypulis ithiopum’?” He is quoting 

*salm Ixxiv. 14, as given by the LXX. 
interpreters : 

Ld étTpupas tas tov Spdxovros 

airiv Bpdya Aaois trois 


The Vulgate gives the same rendering: “Tu 
confregisti capita draconis: dedisti eam 
escam populis Ethiopum.” 


Jounson Batty. 
Ryton Rectory. 


Bacon is referring to Psalm Ixxiv. 14, 
which in the A.V. runs :— 

“Thou breakest the heads of leviathan in pieces 
and gavest him to be meat to the people inhabiting 
the wilderness,” 

a rendering to which the R.V. virtually 
assents. 


“The LXX., Ethiopic, however, read, 


to the peoples of the Athiopians......The mystical | 


explanations are full. The .£¢hiopians are they 
who were once black and defiled with sin; who 
‘were sometimes darkness, but now light in the 
Lord.” And Leviathan has been given them for 
meat because God has given power over the devil 
into the hands of His faithful,” &c.—Neale and 
Littledale’s ‘Commentary on the Psalms,’ vol. ii, 
p. 448. 
St. Swi 


‘History or Ene- 
LAND’ (9 8. v. 127, 189).—The description of 
this volume as given by Mr. CLayTon tallies 
in a remarkable manner with a copy in my 
There are, however, some im- 
portant differences, which I should be glad to 
place on record. The book is large folio, half- 
bound, and contains frontispiece, title-page, 
preface, “To the Public,” 1 p., map of England, 
698 pp. = letterpress printed in double 
columns, yp. (not paged) of index, 1 p. 
directions to yinder (as quoted), and 2 pp. list 
of subscribers. The illustrations entirely 
coincide with Mr. CLaytron’s description. A 
comparison of the following copy of the title- 
page with that quoted by Mr. Crayton will 
reveal several curious points of divergence :— 


**A | New and Complete | History of England, | 

from the | earliest period | of | authentic — intelli- 
gence | to the | present time. | Wherein every inter- 
esting Transaction, relating to| War or Peace, | 
Laws or Government, | Policy or Religion, | is im- 
vartially recited ; | the noble superstructure of | the 
sritish Constitution | fully described, and traced 
from its original foundation : | the characters of the 
most eminent persons | are impartially drawn, | 
and their genius and learning, their virtues and 
their vices, properly displayed. | Together with | 
a circumsté history of Literature, | and the | 
progress of the Arts in this Kingdom, | from their 
first introduction to the present period of elegant 
improvement. | By TemrLe Sypney, Esq. | Em- 
bellished and illustrated with upw ards of One 
Hundred beautiful C opper P lates, engraved in the 
most masterly * unner, | from the drawings of the 
ingenius Mr. Wale, > those capital English 
Artists, | Grignion, Walker, Rennoldson, and 
Taylor. 

All Hail Britanni: a! oem of Isles! 

Where Freedom dwells, and Commerce smiles: 
Where fair Religion burns her brightest Flame, 
And every Virtue consecrates her Name: 

Whose Godlike Sons disdain to yield, 

Or in the Senate, or the Field ; 

While their strong Eloquence and Courage roll 
Warmth to the Heart, and Terror to the Soul. 

All Hail Britannia! Queen of Isles ! 

Where Freedom dwells, and Commerce smiles: 
Whose still undaunted Tars, with Sails unfurl’d, 
Ride in bold Triumph, Conquerors of the World. 

London: | Printed for J. Cooke, at Shakespear’s- 
Head, in Pater-noster Row. MDCCLXXV. 


With the work indicated in the advertise- 
ment supplied by Mr. Tate we have now 
recorded three distinct editions, all published 
by J. Cooke within a period of four or five 
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years. My copy is lettered on the back 
‘Sydney’s ‘History of England.” Was it 
really written by Sydney in the first instance, 
and merely edited by Russell; or is the letter- 
press entirely different ? Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Fepruary §. vy. 188).— 
Mr. Leader, for obvious reasons, omitted 
half of this saying, which, complete, runs on, 
“Whether it be black or white.” I cannot 
recollect having come across the proverb in 
any old work of fiction, but, years before 
Mr. Leader’s picture was painted, I can 
remember my mother, who loved old saws, 
quoting the words, with unfailing regularity, 
as each February came round. I do not know 
from whom she first learnt them ; probably 
from her grandmother, an old 4 
who lived till past ninety. 

Herpert Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


In Ray’s ‘ Collection’ this proverb appears 


February Fill-Dike, be it black or be it white; 
But if it be white, it’s the better to like. 
This is the form in which I have always heard 
B. 


it, 
In Thomas Tusser’s ‘ Five Hundred Points 


ruary’s Husbandry’ runs thus :— 
Feb, fill the dike 
With what thou dost like. 
The book was published in 1558. 
C. 8. Taytor. 


Banwell. 


“An END” (9% S. v. 65, 137, 175).—I can 
follow Mr. Ratcuirre all through his inter- 
esting note on wax-ends at the second refer- 
ence. Do not I go now almost every day of 
my life into a friendly cobbler’s stall and 
watch with never varying interest the tricks 
of his trade?’ Amongst them pre-eminently 
stands the making of his wax-ends as 
already described (but J. T. F. is quite right 
in making his necessary correction, ante, 
p. 166). While saying this, I entirely agree 
with Mr. F. Apams that Mr. Ratc.irre is 
wide of the mark as to the meaning of the 
expression quoted at the head hereof. It has 
really no connexion with the wax-end. In 
this county the word end is commonly pro- 
nounced eend. Miss Baker in her ‘ Glossary 
of Northamptonshire Phrases’ gives “an- 
eend,” and finishes her note thereon as 
follows : “ With us it is also used in a collo- 
quial and singular sense to denote adherence 
to any particular line of conduct. ‘I most 
an-eend do so-and-so,’ ¢,¢., generally, ‘I most 


of Good Husbandry’ the heading of ‘Feb-| 


an-eend call when I go that way.’” I 

remember the expression used in this sense 

here many years ago, but it is now by no 

means common, and I expect I may have to 

wait a long time before I hear it brought out 

again. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Is not an in “an end”=continually, a form 
of the well-known Teutonic (O.8., O. H.G., &e.) 
tino, Gna (Gr. dvev, Goth. inu, Mod. Germ. 
ohne=without), in which for some reason the 
long a has escaped the usual shifting to 0? 
[remember Otfrid’s frequent use of “anaenti,” 
without end. <A phonetically quite correct 
|modern form of this dno is the Northern 
| Scottish preposition 6n, often spelt ohn (vide 
Jamieson, who, however, does not give its 
| derivation). 

Dr. G. Mac Donald writes in ‘Robert Fal- 
coner’ :— 

“Swear......I sall hae her ohn demur. I never 

kent pair o’ shune gang ohn a pair o’ feet i’ the 
wame o’ them. Canna ye help a body ohn angert 
an’ sworn?” 
Notice the omission (not mentioned in 
Jamieson) of the auxiliary pres. part. having 
and /eing. Iam afraid the cognate negative 
prefix 6n=un will soon replace ohn in these 
cases. Is it not already responsible for the 
scarcity of modern representatives of the once 
K. E. 


| so common dno ? 
Hawick, N.B. 


| “Byre” (9 S. v. 6).—I hope I may not be 
‘annihilated by the scorn of keener critics if 
I venture to say that the Laureate’s line 
Welsh hearths and Scottish byres 

| does not strike me as being either inappro- 
priate or ridiculous. He is setting forth the 
| fact that all sorts and conditions of Britons 
are pressing forward to show their patriot- 
ism. Nobody can doubt that scores of good 
men, who have at home in Scotland found 
work among cattle, are now doing duty in the 
battle-field ; and we might just as well object 
that English hamlets are exalted above 
measure in the enumeration of the sources 
of our army recruits as that North British 
farmsteads are unduly set forward in the 
matter. There is surely some want of imagi- 
nation in the writer in the Aberdeen Lvening 
Express, and his “humour” strikes me as being 
captious and niggling. Mr. Austin does not 
imply that Scotland’s recruits are exclusively 
bucolic. Str. SwirHrn. 


“Wounp” ror “ WINDED” (9 §. v. 4, 95, 
177).—Presumably Sir Walter Scott, and most 
certainly his apologist in these columns, wrote 
in the belief that to wind a bugle horn is 
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(9 S. V. Aprit. 7, 1900. 


more than merely to give it wind. It surely 
implies that the bugler holds sway over the 
instrument and turns it to his purpose. Any 
ordinary man may blow into a bugle, but it 
is only an expert that can wind it. I have 
myself tried the winding on occasion, with 
very indifferent success. I believe therefore 
that to wind a horn indicates art as well as 
physical power, and that it is only your 
Childe Roland that can compass a final and 
perfect blast. The etymologists, unfortu- 
nately, appear to scout this view, although one 
authority—discussing “wind,” to turn—gives 
as a special or an exceptional definition, “to 
bend, or turn, to one’s pleasure ; hence, to 
exercise complete conte over,” and quotes 
an illustration from Addison. This would 
suit perfectly the performance on the bugle. 
Again, the fact that we wind, not wind a 
horn—as we do a hare, or a horse, or a ship- 
has undoubtedly a significance of its own. 
Why should an exhausted runner be winded, 
and a useful bugle winded? There is pro- 
bably more in this distinction than the mere 
caprice of custom. In any case, no one will 
surely credit Sir Walter Scott, or Tennyson— 
or, for that matter, their humble disciple 
holding this brief—with deliberately assuming 
or asserting that “wound” is the regular past 


tense of “wind,” to blow, or apply wind to an 
instrument. That would be a very appalling 


assumption. It may just be added, in con- 
clusion, that Scott, with characteristic ease 
and freedom of method, uses “winded” in 
reference to a bugle when he needs two 
syllables for his immediate purpose. 
That blast was winded by the King! 
is a line in ‘The Lord of the Isles,’ iv. 18. 
THomas Bayne. 

Emmas 8. iv. 381).-—-We are suffering in 
the village in which [ reside from an incur- 
sion of showmen, holding what they term a 
“spring fair” (a sort of pleasure fair). I 
ventured to ask one of the attendants what 
an “Emma” was. He replied by showing me 
a board, about 18 in. high by 141n. wide, upon 
which is painted a man’s face, but with a 
huge mouth, teeth being represented by 
short sotnane-gages stuck on wires. Four 
wooden balls, about the size of oranges, 
are supplied for the sum of a penny to the 
aspirant who desires to knock Kruger’s (for 
that is the prevailing “ face” at the fair) teeth 
out. If successful the reward is a packet of 
cheap cigarettes. “O tempora ! O mores !” 

CASHIER, 

Garway Famity (9 S. v. 169).—This 
name occurs in the pedigree of Fynmores “of 
the Royal Marines,” see p. 22 in ‘ Memorials 


of the Family of Fynmore, by Mr. W. P. W. 
Phillimore, 1886. William Fynmore married, 
1821, Mary, dau. of John Bradby, of Hamble, 
Hants; she died 1841, and had issue, with 
others, Frances Garway and Sarah Garway, 
both married. Perhaps the name Garway 
could be traced dena the Bradby family, 

R. J. Fynmore, 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Modern Italy, 1746-1898, By Pietro Orsi. 
Unwin.) 

Tue latest addition to “ The Story of the Nations” 
series consists of the story of modern Italy told by 
Signor Pietro Orsi, Professor of History in the Liceo 
Foscarini, Venice. That the history of the building 
of modern Italy is as splendid and picturesque as that 
of the great Italian republics, out of the ruins of 
which it is constituted, none will say. It is, how- 
ever, almost as diversified, and in almost every 
respect more satisfactory. In place of the fierce 
rivalries, the ever-changing combinations, and the 
remorseless feuds, we have now the strenuous and 
versistent efforts of a great people to win its en- 
Ranebiocnsent and achieve its unity. Seldom was 
a triumph so full obtained under circumstances 
more difficult. Of the great powers by which Italy 
is surrounded all had been at times her masters and 
oppressors, and all cast greedy eyes upon her terri- 
tory. The one power that half-heartedly aided her 
in the task of winning her freedom exacted from 
her a price that robbed the action of all grace, 
and watched grudgingly her limits extend from 
those of a union of border states from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic, as was at first con- 
templated, to the entire peninsula. In addition to 
the other passions and covetousnesses that were 
inspired, there was the question of the temporal 
een pee of the Church, in itself calculated to 
weed undying hostilities. The triumph over these 
difficulties Prof. Orsi describes eloquently and well. 
It is needless to say that he is an ardent patriot, 
and justifies the various steps by which a united 
Italy was obtained. No inconsiderable proportion 
of educated Englishmen regarded the progress of the 
events he depicts. We have ourselves watched the 
sullen hostility of the Venetian and the fierce 
menace of the Milanese against the Tedeschi. If 
England alone among the great European powers 
contemplated with satisfaction the establishment 
of the Italian kingdom, it must be remembered that 
she alone had no territorial designs upon her, and 
nothing, practically, to fear from her hostility. 
Prof. Orsi deals competently with his subject, and 
supplies a work that may be read with pleasure 
and studied with advantage. The illustrations 
consist of portraits of eminent monarchs, states- 
men, and warriors, and pictures of palaces. 


(Fisher 


The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By Morris 
Jastrow, Jun., Ph.D. (Boston, U.S., Ginn & Co. ; 
London, Arnold.) 

Tuat the remains of the oldest civilization known 

should exercise a fascinating influence on the alert 

intellects of the New World is no more than we 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


might expect. A school of Assyriologists has arisen 
in America which occupies an honourable position 
in the vanguard of this field of research. We need 
only mention the names of Peters, Hayes Ward, 
F. Brown, Hilprecht, Haupt, Craig, and Jastrow. 
It is to the last of these scholars that we owe the 


important contribution to which we do tardy | 


justice in this notice. 


Hitherto the English reader who wished to master | 


the intricacies of the Babylonian religion had to 
content himself with Prof. Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures 
on the subject—a pioneer volume of wonderful 
excellence, considering it was written thirteen 
years ago. But Assyriology, the youngest of the 
sciences, has made immense strides since then ; and 


the merit of the treatise before us is that, though | 


the author modestly deprecates any claim to exhaus- 
tiveness, it takes account of all that has appeared in 
scattered monographs and periodicals, ons gathers 
into a focus rays of light which have emanated from 
all quarters of the world of learning. The result is 
a perfect storehouse of facts, texts, commentaries, 
and elucidations, which puts the reader into full 


Very little is there in the Fortnightly that is not 
occupied with South African affairs or matters 
bearing thereupon. Fortunately the matter is not 
all warlike, and there is an account from a feminine 
source of ‘ Fifty-eight Years, as Child and Woman, 
in South Africa,’ which may be read with equa- 
nimity by the most uncompromising advocate of 
peace. It is edited by Maynard Butler, and con- 
tains many beautiful and some startling things. 
Major E. 8. Valentine is at the trouble to indicate 
the many points of resemblance between the fight 
in which we are at present engaged and the struggle 
in America against the Conledsunte forces. Mr. 
W. E. Garrett Fisher writes on ‘The House of 
Moliére,’ as the recently destroyed Théatre Francais 
was frequently called. He gives a fairly vivacious 
and apparently accurate account of the difficulties 
attending the establishment of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, and quotes Racine’s amusing description, in a 
letter to Boileau, of the obstacles placed by the 
French curés in the way of the management when, 


| after the ejection of the Comédie from the Rue 


wssession of the present state of Babylonian know- | 


edge. The gods of their pantheon, their demono- 
logy, witchcraft, and incantations, their liturgical 
hymns and prayers, their cosmology, myths, and 
legends, their temples and cult, are each submitted 
in turn to a careful review till the whole field is 
covered. Ashur, who stands at the head of the 
Assyrian deities, and is the eponymous god of the 
wople and their chief city, is understood by Prof. 
Jastrow to be a later form of the ancient Anshar, 
“the heavenly totality,” altered under the influence 
of the verb axhar, to be good and gracious ; but he 


ought not to have yielded to the temptation of 
citing as a possible parallel our own word “ god” as 
connected with “* good,” a proposal which no sound 


18 


etymologist will readily give in to. It is now 
generally acknowledged that the religious ideas of 


the Babylonians lie at the base of most, if not all, | 


of the ancient religions, and their importance for a 
right understanding of those early faiths isevery day 
becoming better recognized. All imi 
tive civilization and culture are found to converge 
towards the valley of the Euphrates. Babylonia 
supplies the master-key which alone can unlock 
many of the dark and labyrinthine chambers of 
mythology, ritual, and folk-lore, around which 
scholars hitherto have groped perplexed. Above 
all, these ancient documents are essential to the 
Bible student. ‘* To understand the Hebrews, their 
religion, their customs, and even their manner of 
thought, we must turn to Babylonia.” The tradi- 
tions of the two peoples are incontestably derived 
from a common source, as is evident from a com- 
parison of the cosmogony of Genesis and the narra- 
tive of the Noachic Deluge with the accounts of 
the cuneiform tablets. Many, indeed, of the prayers 
and hymns addressed to Shamash (the Sun-god) 
manifest a fervent devotion coupled with a sense of 
sin, and are inspired by an elevation of thought 
and high ethical conceptions which are not un- 
worthy of being compared with the Hebrew psalms 
themselves. Prof. careful analysis of 
these liturgical remains, in his seventeenth and 
eighteenth chapters, is a fine piece of work, which 
will well repay the study of the comparative theo- 
logian. Altogether we can heartily recommend this 
masterly survey of a subject of entiralling interest. 
A very full index and an admirable bibliography 
add greatly to its value and completeness. 


the lines of primi- | 


Guénégaud, it sought anew home. The Church in 
Paris was, indeed, as hostile to the establishment 
of a theatre in 1687 as was, a century earlier, the 
Corporation of London. Mr. James Joyce speaks 
in high eulogy of Ibsen’s new drama. The writer is 
an out-and-out worshipper, whose attitude is shown 
when he expresses his doubt whether any good 
purpose can be served by the attempt to criticize. 
** Ibsen,” says he, “is one of the alin great men, 
before whom criticism can make but feeble show” 
surely a sufficiently astounding statement. Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh deals with ‘A Royal Visit to 
Ireland’ undertaken by George IV. Dr. St. George 
Mivart’s recent utterances have begotten a polemic 
to which Mr. Wilfrid Ward enters, and into which 
we shall not attempt to enter.—A_ sufficiently 
pessimistic tone pervades the articles on the war 
with which the Nineteenth Century begins. By 
general consent it seems that the Government is 
slow to recognize what are our real and full require- 
ments. With these questions, however, we may 
not deal. Even when we turn to subsequent 
portions of the magazine we are still faced with 
controversial matter. Four prose articles in all 
and one poem deal with literature. Carmen Sylva 
gives some meditations in Westminster Abhes. 
which are translated by Mr. Arthur Waugh. Mrs. 
Ayscough Fawkes supplies an interesting paper on 
‘Mr. Ruskin at Farnley,’ containing some 
istic utterances, both spoken and written, of the 
great critic. Farnley Hill, situated on the Wharfe 
vetween Otley and Arthington, is, it should be 
stated, the home of the Fawkeses. It contained 
many priceless Turners, and was visited by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ruskin, who in 1851 stayed there for a 
month. Thirty years later Ruskin arrived at Farnley 
again, having travelled from Matlock by way of 
Skipton, nearly doubling the distance rather than 
see the smoke and manufactures of Sheffield. 
Between Skipton and Farnley, however, his eyes 
would be grieved by the sight of abundance of 
gaunt mills with high chimneys. Among his eccen- 
tricities may be counted his asking not to be taken 
into the drawing-room where were the Turners, 
since “‘he should not be able to bear it.” ‘T 
Autocrat of the Dinner Table’ is the name Mr. 
Herbert Paul applies to Selden. To his ‘ Table 
Talk’ it is due that this not specially appro- 
priate name is bestowed upon him. Recent 
* Excavations in the Roman Forum’ are described 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. V. Aprit 7, 1900. 


| 


by Signor Giacomo Boni. Under the title ‘A 
Dutch Fairy Tale,’ Miss Margaret Robinson deals 
with ‘ De Kleine Johannes’ of Frederik van Eeden. 
—Scribner’s opens with ‘The Charm of Paris,’ by 
Ida M. Tarbell, a sustained eulogy by an American 
of a city which to some of us very poorly replaces 
the Paris of a couple of generations ago. What she 
calls, with some gush, “ the making-over of Paris” 
is what some of us are disposed to regard as “ the 
marring of Paris.” At any rate, the illustrations of 
modern life in a city which has lost some of its 
raiety as well as its beauty are effective. Mr. Seton- 
Tieapeen contributes a vivacious account of ‘ The 
Kangaroo-Rat.’ Part iv. of ‘Oliver Cromwell’ 
remains the most valuable feature of the magazine, 
and is occupied with the Irish and Scotch wars. 
Many of the illustrations are spirited. There is a 
sensible and readable paper on Ruskin, and an 
account of Magersfontein, illustrated by excellent 
photographs. —The frontispiece to the Pa// Mall con- 
sists of a coloured drawing, pretty and quaint, by 
Mr. Granville Fell, of Spring, whose tardy approach 
we are all willing to greet. Among capitals of 
Greater Britain, Kingston, Jamaica, is depicted, 
which for nearly two hundred and fifty years, ever 
since its capture by Penn and Venables, has been 
in English possession. Mr. William Thorp, the 
author, says that Cromwell hanged both for the 
deed. This is a strange mistake, since both out- 
lived Cromwell and died natural deaths. That he | 
imprisoned them is true, though probably not for | 
the reason suggested. Most surely he did not hang | 
them. The views of Kingston are excellent. 
Among many reasons ‘ Why Americans live Abroad,’ 
we are disposed to attach most importance to the 
desire to escape the scourge of “ personal jour- 
nalism.” We are not wholly surprised to hear that 
of adult Americans away in Europe four-fifths are 
women. ‘Arts and Crafts in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury’ reproduces from Stradanus’s ‘ Nova Reperta’ 
some very quaint pictures of industrial occupations. 
An anticipatory article concerning ‘The Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1900’ also appears.—Much attention has 
been attracted to Mr. Seema Hardy’s ‘The Souls of 
the Slain’ in the CornAd/. Imagination and vigour 
this possesses, but it is not conspicuous as poetry. 
Lady Broome continues her agreeable ‘Colonial 
Memories,’ and Sir John Robinson his ‘South 
African Reminiscences.’ Urbanus Sylvan continues 
also his ‘Conference on Books and Men.’ While 
yielding a tribute to poor Traill, whose premature 
death was a calamity, he doubts whether his dia- 
logues will survive ; says, indeed, boldly that they 
will not. He quotes some specimens of modern 
humour, which are far from impressing us favour- 
ably. In ‘Athletics and Health ’Mr. Beach 
Thomas counsels the practice of gymnastics. An 
essay ‘On Fads, by Lady Grove, proves, to 
our thinking, the lady herself a bit of a 
faddist. By calling his paper on R. D. Black- 
more ‘Mr. Blackmore’ Mr. Stuart J. Reid deceived 
us into supposing it to be fiction. When a man of 
Blackmore's distinction dies, surely one drops the 
“Mr.” We should no more dream of saying Mr. 
Blackmore or Mr. Traill than Mr. Burns, Mr. 
Shelley, or Mr. Keats. A pleasant picture of 
Blackmore is afforded, and the delusion that he 
made money by his gardening is dispelled. —In 
Temple Bar ‘The Debt We Owe to France’ is not 
for any unexpected outburst of sympathy for us in 
our troubles or pride in our recovery, but for the 


Huguenot strain with which she has leavened our 


blood. This is all right, but we owe her many 
debts of the same sort, including the Norman inva- 
sion. ‘ Princess Lieven and her Friendships’ and 
*Eugénie de Guérin’ are readable articles. In 
‘From the Persian’ Mr. H. G. Keene gives us a 
rendering of doubtful quatrains of Omar Khayyam, 
of whom, with some courage, he ventures to speak 
as “‘Umar Khayyam.” The first part is given of 
‘A Mem Sahib in Plague-Stricken Bombay.’ Other 
contents consist of fiction, most of it good. — Vladimir 
Galaktionovitch Korolenko, described in the Gent/e- 
man’s as ‘A Contemporary Russian Writer,’ is 
little known to the English public. He is an author 
of Siberian tales, written when he was banished to 
Yakoutsk, the coldest government of Siberia. Mr. 
Robb Lawson gives an account of the ‘ Evolution 
of the Drama,’ too great a subject to be handled 
in a single number. M. Prower writes on ‘Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge,’ also a great subject, and Mr. 
H. Schiitz Wilson on ‘A Fantastic Dream.’ 
—In Longman’s a series to be called ‘The 
Women of the Salons’ begins prosperously 
with Madame du Deffand, known to readers 
of Walpole. Mr. Frank Ritchie writes briefly and 
sensibly on ‘ Literary Dogma.’ ‘ At the Sign of the 
Ship’ deals touchingly with the death of Frederick 
Tait of the Black Watch, and also bewails the 
death of Traill. It contains some sensible criticisms 
on ‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ almost the first we have 
read.—‘ Strange Craft on Many Waters’ gives in 


| the English Illustrated capital pictures of vessels in 


use among primitive peoples, from Fijian canoes 
to Japanese junks. An interesting paper on Poland 
has Sheneenie of Kosciusko and Sobieski with other 
illustrations. The most interesting portion, apart 
from the fiction, consists of a good and well-illus- 
trated account by Mr. George Douglas of William 
Cowper. 


We hear with profound regret of the death of 
the Rev. John Christopher Atkinson, since 1847 
vicar of Danby, the author of ‘Forty Years in a 
Moorland Parish,’ ‘A Glossary of the Cleveland 
Dialect,’ ‘Sketches in Natural History,’ ‘ Eggs and 
Nests of British Birds,’ ‘Memorials of Old Whitby,’ 
‘The History of Cleveland,’ and other books, pam- 
phlets, &c. He was a storehouse of information 
concerning Yorkshire antiquities, natural history, 
folk-speech, &c. Born in 1814 at Goldhanger, in 
Essex, he was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Later he was made an honorary D.C.L. 
of Durham. During recent years his contributions 
to our columns on account of his age were few. His 
name appears, however, frequently in the Third 
and subsequent Series. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


A. R. Bayiey (“ Dedication by an Author to 
Himself”).—The passage from Mascagni which you 
send is a translation of that with which the dis- 
cussion opened. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


more 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 


Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it, 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 


the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s, 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s.; fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s, 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round." 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 
Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 
Vol. I. MORNING, | Vol. Il, EVENING. 
Each Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6¢d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 
imperial 32mo., is also published. Cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, with a Map of Palestine, &s. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Containing the Narrative of our blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 
M.A. 
For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 


brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord's Life and Passion; nor will the lessoas thus taught be easily 
forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in DE VOTIONAL READINGS for 


cloth, price 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 
Rev. W. H. RIDLKY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, ls.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s, 


OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and 


Advantage of Diligeut Prayer. 18mo. cloth, red edges, 9d. 


The PATH of DUTY. A few Plain 
Directions for more Worthily Performing : I. Our Duty | 
towards God. Il. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. 
18mo. cloth, ls.; roan, gilt edges, 2s, 


CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- 
MUNION. Part I. Tbe Nature, Origin, and Benefits 
of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young 
Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Ll. Pre- 

tion for Confirmation. Part II. Preparation for 

irst Communion. Uniform in size and type with 

*Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ Cloth, 9d.; roan, 
gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


} 
The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid- 


ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. 52mo. cloth. #d. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


FAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 
Christian Year. With Form of Respensive Devotions 
for the Household for every Day in the Week. Vol. I. 
MORNING. Vol. Il. EVENING. 2 vols. imperial 32mo. 
cloth, 6s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9s. 


The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 


planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefly intended for 
the use of Young Persons. 32mo. cloth, 6d. ; roan, ls. 6d. 


The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 
the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 


The RULE of LIFE: being an Easy 


Exposition of the Ten Commandments. 32mo. cloth, 6d, 


The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 
Christian's Warfare against bis Spiritual Enemies. 
From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 3zmo, 
cloth, 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation 
and Holy Communion. Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Thousand. Price in cloth, 6d.; or limp roan, gilt 
edges, ls. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
price ls. in cloth; or limp roar, with gilt edges, 2s. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
MACAVIEWS, LIBRARY COPIES WIOIRCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATR, 


PER PER ANNUM 

. 

Argosy ... ove eve eee eve ase 6 | Longman’s 5 0 
Black wood's ove coe ove 13 | Macmillan’s 7 6 
Century .. oe ove National Review 15 0 
Conte m porary Review. ove oe 16 Nineteenth Century .. 
Cornhill .. eve ove ove ove | Pall Mall ove 
English liiustrated ... eve Revue des Deux Mondes eee 
eee oe we 16 Scribner's 76 
Harper's .. ove ow 9 Temple Bar ox 7 6 

" QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living eitieteaiies near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 

As most of the above Magazines begin a New Volume with the January Number, the present is a 
favourable opportunity for new Subscriptions to commence. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


H S MIT H & O NX, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Published Offered 
4 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 19, 20, 21, 22,and 23... os eve eve Coch 8 6 . 2 6 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 one ove 66 w SE 
2 vols. for 1892 eee 60... 36 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889. Edited by Dr. ‘Wavan. Contains * Life's Loug Battle Won,’ by 
GARRETT... 9 0 w 26 
CHAMBERS'S LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS, Vol. for ‘1992... 90... 3 6 
. for 18 96 
Vol. for 1894 . coe eve eee ove ove ove 9 wm 
Vol. for 1895 ... eco eso eve ove ose eve 90. 3 6 
Vol. for 1896 ... eco ooo ° ose eco eee SE 
Vol. for 1897 . 90... 3 6 
Vol. for 1898 . ove 90... 3 6 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to April, 1398 eee - 26 
26 


— May to Uctober, 1898 
W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, Sc., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


Printed by JOHN AKD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’'s pane, and Published by 
7, 1900, 


U. FRANCIS at Kream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EB. C.—Saturday, A 
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